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MAY MEETING, 1888. 

The Society met on the 10th instant, and, in the absence of 
the President, Dr. Deane occupied the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read his record of the last meeting. 

The Librarian made his monthly statement. 

Mr. R. C. WiNTHKOP, Jr., in behalf of the Committee ap- 
pointed to revise the By-Laws, made the following report, 
which it was voted should be printed, and, together with a 
copy of the existing By-Laws, sent to every member of the 
Society, and acted upon at the October meeting. 

The Committee appointed to consider the expediency of 
making anj' changes in the Society's By-Laws respectfully 
submit the following recommendations and amendments. 
They recommend as follows : — 

First, That Resident Members be hereafter elected, not 
merely from among citizens of Massachusetts, but from among 
citizens of Massachusetts who habitually reside some consid- 
erable part of each year within this Commonwealth, in order 
that resident membership may be something more than a 
name. 

Second, That the Society be at liberty to elect Correspond- 
ing Members from among persons residing in other States or 
countries, without regard to citizenship. 

Third, That the contingent forfeiture attached to resident 
membership be made to depend, as it formerly did, upon re- 
moval from the State ; liberal allowance being made for tem- 
porary or official absence. 

Fourth, That the contingent forfeiture attached to corre- 
sponding membership be made to apply only to such Corre- 
sponding Members as may become both citizens and inhabitants 
of Massachusetts. 

Fifth, That the number of Corresponding Members be lim- 
ited to the number of Resident Members ; and that the num- 
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ber of Honorary Members be limited to twenty, of whom at 
least one half shall be citizens of foreign countries. 

Sixth, That it shall be the duty of the Council to consider, 
from time to time, the claims of all persons who may have been 
proposed for membership, by the entry of their names in the 
nomination-book ; but that no nomination, whether for honor- 
ary, corresponding, or resident membership, shall be reported 
to the Society, unless the name of the candidate shall have 
been entered in this book at least thirty days, and shall have 
subsequently been assented to by at least seven members of 
the Council ; all nominations whatsoever to be accompanied 
by a brief statement of the place of residence and qualifications 
of the nominee. 

Seventh, That, in addition to the Committee annually ap- 
pointed to examine the property of the Society in the keeping 
of its Treasurer, and to report thereon, a Committee of three 
members be annually appointed to examine the property of the 
Society in the keeping of its Librarian and its Cabinet-keeper, 
and to report thereon ; and that the existing rule which re- 
quires the Council to verify the entire contents of the Society's 
Library and Cabinet in each successive month of April be mod- 
ified so as to require this verification only at such intervals as 
the Council may appoint. 

In conformity to the foregoing recommendations the Com- 
mittee propose the following amendments to the text of the 
By-Laws, to wit : — 

Chapter I. Strike out the first article and substitute the 
following : — 

" Aeticlb 1. The Resident Members of the Society, who 
alone are entitled to vote, shall be elected from among citizens 
of Massachusetts who habitually reside some considerable part 
of each year within this Commonwealth, and the Society shall 
be at liberty to transfer their names to its roll of Correspond- 
ing Members if they remove from the State ; provided, how- 
ever, that a liberal allowance shall be made for temporary or 
official absence. 

" Honorary and Corresponding Members shall be elected from 
among those persons who reside in other States or countries, 
and the membership of Corresponding Members shall cease if 
they become both citizens and permanent residents of this 
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Commonwealth. The number of Corresponding Members 
shall never exceed the number of Resident Members ; and the 
number of Honorar}' Members shall never exceed twent)', of 
whom at least one half shall be citizens of foi'eign countries." 

Article 3 of the same Chapter to be slightly altered so as 
to read : — 

" All nominations shall be accompanied by a brief state- 
ment of the place of residence and qualifications of the person 
nominated." 

Chapter VIII., now consisting of a single article " entitled 
" Of the Committee on the Treasurer's Accounts," to be here- 
after entitled " Of the Committees on the Treasurer's Ac- 
counts, the Library, and Cabinet," and to consist of three 
Articles, namely : — 

"Art. 1. At the monthly meeting in March, annually, 
a Committee of not less than two members shall be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to examine the Treasurer's accounts 
for the year preceding, and the state of any funds of the So- 
ciety in his hands, and to report thereon at the April meeting. 

" Art. 2. At the monthly meeting in March, annually, a 
Committee of not less than three members shall be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to examine the property of the Society 
in charge of the Librarian and the Cabinet-keeper, and to 
report thereon at the April meeting. 

" Art. 3. These Committees shall be designated by the 
Chair, unless otherwise ordered, and shall be required to re- 
port in writing or in print." 

Chapter XII. The first article to be amended so as to 
read as follows : — 

" Art. 1. The Council shall, from time to time, carefully 
consider the claims of all persons whose names have been pro- 
posed for membership, and, as vacancies occur in the Society, 
by death or otherwise, shall, at their discretion, report nomi- 
nations ; but no nomination, whether for Honorary, CoiTe- 
sponding, or Resident Membership, shall be reported of any 
person whose name has not been entered in the nomination- 
book at least thirty days, and which shall not have subse- 
quently received the assent of at least seven members of the 
Council." 
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The third article of the same Chapter to be amended so as 
to read : — 

" Aet. 3. They shall cause to be made, as often as may 
seem expedient, a thorough examination of the Library and 
Cabinet of the Society, in order that the books, pictures, man- 
uscripts, and other articles may be carefully compared with 
their respective Catalogues." 

Before preparing this Report, the Committee endeavored to 
draw the attention of the whole Society to the By-Laws, and 
they succeeded in eliciting some valuable suggestions from 
members interested in the subject ; but they much regret 
that their colleague, Dr. Everett, was compelled to resign by 
reason of his numerous engagements. The alterations now 
proposed are, in the judgment of the Committee, desirable, 
but not urgent. For this reason no immediate action is 
asked for, but only that, when the Society is ready to deal 
with the amendments, they may be considered on their sepa- 
rate merits, and not necessarily as a whole. 

Chaeles Dbane, 

R. C. WiNTHEOP, Jk. 
May 8, 1888. 

Mr. J. P. QuiNCY presented a diary kept by his grand- 
father. President Quincy, giving an account of a journey made 
by him through the southeastern parts of New England in 
1801 ; and it was referred to the Committee for publishing the 
Proceedings. 

Account of Journey of Josiak Quincy. 

1801. June 3. I sat out from Boston on an excursion to the South 
Eastern parts of New England, in a chair, accompanied by my wife. 
We passed the first night at Dedham, with our friend Edward Dowse. 

June 4. The next day we proceeded to Providence, having dined 
at Wrentham, and stayed an hour at Pawtucket. In general the road is 
rough and hilly, and the prospects little various or cultivated. Woodland, 
pasturage, and meadows chiefly occupy the face of the country. The 
houses which we passed evidenced neither thrifty nor ingenious proprie- 
tors ; except, indeed, those in Wrentham and its vicinity. The falls at 
Pawtucket are the objects on this route most worthy the attention of the 
traveller. They are formed by several ledges of rocks extending in 
broken lines across the bed of the river. The centre layers, being 
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nearly at right angles with each other, collect the waters from both 
sides of the stream and dash them down to a point This, which is 
called " the Pot," is of immense depth, whence the flood is eternally 
rising in rage and foam. In the Eighth of a mile the whole descent is 
about Sixty feet. A bridge, which is erected over the centre ledges, 
hides much of the grandeur of the scene. This is also diminished by the 
divertion of the water from the falls, occasioned by numerous canals, 
cut for the use of manufactories, erected on each side of the river. 
These consist chiefly of Iron, paper, and cotton works, in the last of 
which a very complicated and ingenious machinery performs all the 
requisite labour. We found the proprietor very cautious of admitting 
strangers to view its operations, nor would he grant us the privilege 
until he had received satisfactory assurances that we were as ignorant 
and unconcerned about every thing relating to the cotton manufacture 
as he could wish. All the processes of turning cotton from its rough 
into every variety of marketable thread state, such as cleaning, carding, 
spinning, winding, etc., are here performed by machinery operating by 
Water-wheels, assisted only by children from four to Ten years old, and 
one superintendent Above an hundred of the former are employed, at 
the rate of from 12 to 25 cents for a day's labor. Our attendant was 
very eloquent on the usefulness of this manufacture, and the employ- 
ment it supplied for so many poor children. But an eloquence was 
exerted on the other side of the question more commanding than his, 
which called us to pity these little creatures, plying in a contracted 
room, among flyers and coggs, at an age when nature requires for them 
air, space, and sports. There was a dull dejection in the countenances 
of all of them. This, united with the deafening roar of the falls and 
the rattling of the machinery, put us into a disposition easily to satisfy 
our curiosity. 

June 5. A violent storm prevented us from seeing as much of 
Providence as we intended. Having both of us been in this place 
before, and finding our lodgings not very commodious, we proceeded, in 
the rain, about Ten miles, to Warren. The road lies through a well- 
cultivated country, interspersed with two or three thick woods, through 
which the traveller passes, and is made pleasant by a variety of fine 
prospects. Warren is situated upon a river of its name, which joins 
Providence river about two miles from the village. Everything about 
it bears the marks of industry, frugality, neatness, and prosperity, very 
equally diffused. Accordingly, our Landlord, a very intelligent and 
communicative Yankee, assured us that the town had no poor to sup- 
port, and that no one of its inhabitants was so far above his neighbours 
as to be called rich. This man, who was both tavern-keeper and car- 
penter, I found in deep political discussion with Mr. Fessenden, the 
schoolmaster, and Mr. Phillips, who was at once the principal village 
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trader, its custom-house officer, Postmaster, and printer. Fessenden 
was not leas oracular, nor solemn, in his responses, than his predecessor 
whom Goldsmith celebrates. The hammer and the adze were motion- 
less as he displayed before the master and the journeyman, in the 
workshop, " all he knew." This scene was the more pleasing to me as 
Fessenden's politics were sound, and as he appeared to be a worthy 
and well-principled man. He was polite, and offered to accompany me 
in viewing the Town. It is built upon two or three streets, about half 
a mile in extent, running parallel with the river, and upon others 
crossing these at right angles. The houses are of two stories, generally 
painted, and within appear remarkably cleanly and commodious. Rows 
of cherry-trees, planted in front of most of the houses, give the place 
an uncommon air of improvement and taste. The church and the Free- 
masons' hall are the only public buildings. The former is handsome, 
and the latter, having some gilded insignia of the craft at each of its 
ends, has more decoration than any other in the town. It is of two 
stories, — the upper destined for the awful secrets of the lodge, the 
lower for a town school. This was Fessenden's hobby, across which he 
was astride as soon as we were in sight of the- house, and rode most 
cheerily until we turned our backs upon this deposit of his hopes. " I 
expect it will accommodate forty youth," said he, " of both sexes. It is 
to be called an Academy, and is to be under my direction and that of a 
preceptress, who I intend shall be the most accomplished female that 
can be procured from Boston." Upon this he gave me an insight into 
all the depth and extent of his plan of instruction, in all which it was 
plain the good man had worked up his imagination to view Warren ia 
vision the seat of the muses, and himself as nothing less than high 
priest of Apollo. 

There is sufficient depth of water in Warren river to float vessells of 
150 Tons burthen, loaded. A considerable carrying trade is also sup- 
ported, by the inhabitants, in vessells built on this river. 

June 6. From Warren to Bristol Ferry, a distance of Six miles, 
there is a constant succession of beautiful landscapes, combining the 
prospects of Providence and Warren rivers, the Islands they contain, 
and the country at a distance, all highly cultivated. Bristol, through 
which we passed, two miles from the ferry, is a flourishing place, and is 
the shire-town of a county of its name. It is situated on a bay formed 
by the waters of Providence river, and includes within its boundaries 
Mount Hope, celebrated in the ancient history of onr country as the 
residence of King Philip. Bristol carries on a considerable trade, of 
which that in slaves has not been the least successful, as several very 
elegant seats were pointed out, for which, we were told, the owners 
were indebted to that traffic. 

Bristol ferry is at the confluence of the rivers Taunton and Frovi- 
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dence, which meet in Narraganset Bay, at the North end of Rhode 
Island. The ferry is half a mile wide, is well attended, and has good 
boats. Mount Hope lies towards the North West, and rises gradually, 
with a beautiful slope, from Taunton river. It is eleven miles from 
Bristol ferry to Newport, by the Eastern road. This passes nearly 
through the middle of the Island, and abounds with numberless fine 
views of it, of Narraganset Bay, on its East and West side, of Providence 
and Taunton rivers, and Mount Hope Bay. The roads are excellent, 
and the soil rich and willing. All the wood upon this Island was cut 
off by the British during the war, so that there is at present none but 
what is of late growth. Marks of improvement are here rare. From 
the appearance of the buildings, one cannot refrain from believing, what 
is said to be the fact, that on this Island everything has been, to say 
the least, stationary for thirty years past. Newport, situated at its 
Southern extremity, is scarcely upheld from decay. Providence, lying 
at the head of navigation, has attracted from it the principal parts of 
the enterprise and wealth of the state, and has attained a superiority 
which, in consequence of its insular situation and distance from the 
country, Newport seems to despair of regaining. 

We returned from Newport, by the same road, to Rowland's ferry, 
which we crossed about sunset. This ferry is near the Northerly end 
of Rhode Island, and separates it from Tiverton. Narraganset Bay 
is in this place about a third of a mile in breadth. The relics of a fine 
bridge, twice carried away by the rapidity of the current and by worms, 
give a melancholy effect to the prospect. This night we lodged at 
Tiverton, and proceeded the next day Eighteen miles, to New Bedford. 

June 7. The appearance of Tiverton is wretched enough, — at least, 
the part of it we saw. This is made up of three or four houses situated 
near each other ; one of which is a grog-shop, called a store, and two of 
which are taverns. The inhabitants seemed vicious, ignorant, and con- 
ceited. The miserable, dirty looks of every object about us hastened us 
away, on Sunday, in disgust. The roads from Tiverton, through West- 
port and Dartmouth to New Bedford, are exceedingly bad. Rocks, 
deep ruts, and hills covered with stones made it impracticable for us to 
put our horse on any other gait than a walk during this day's journey. 
Wood and apple-orchards seemed the principal produce of the country, 
of which last there were many and very fine. At Westport, our qua- 
ker landlady compensated for very homely fare by her neatness and 
unaffected anxiety to please. The effects of the principles of her sect 
upon houses, life, and manners are very obvious, from this place to 
New Bedford, as the quakers form a principal class of the inhabitants. 

June 8. New Bedford is divided by a river, which now bears its 
name, but which was by the Indians called Acushnit, or Aquisnit. 
This runs from the North, and empties into buzzard's bay, at the South 
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part of the Town. On its right hank is the principal village of the 
Town, called New Bedford. On its left are two others, the higher 
called Oxford, the lower Fair Haven. All these are neat, flourishing 
settlements, particularly the first. A Bridge, nearly a mile in length, 
unites the Town, but which, although commodious, does not give a syiifi- 
cient income to the proprietors. Here is a good harbour for vessells 
of a common burden. The water is, at the bridge, about Twenty feet 
at low, and twenty-five at high tide. Three Packets ply constantly 
from New Bedford to New York, and the same number to Nantucket. 
The rate of fare of the former is four dollars without, and Seven with 
finding supplies, for a passenger. The rate of the latter One dollar, 
and he provides for himself. A stage runs to Boston through Taun- 
ton every other day, and returns on the intermediate one. 

June 9. The regular packets to Nantucket being all absent, we took 
passage for this place on board a wood sloop belonging to a Capt. 
Lawrence. The wife of our Captain and Doc! Tupper of Martha's 
vineyard were fellow passengers. In descending the river, the different 
villages of New Bedford, planted on each side, have a pleasing effect. 
Palmer's, a small and rocky island, in the middle river, about a mile 
from the town, makes the navigation somewhat critical for large ships. 
The river empties itself into Buzzard's Bay, between Sconticut point 
on the East, and Clark's neck on the West. The latter of these has a 
small light-house erected on it. After passing Sconticut point, West's 
Island succeeds, on North East side of the Bay, and the E^lizabeth Islands 
form its southern boundary. The names of these are Nonimasit, Na» 
shant [Naushon], Pesk, Nashiwinna, Penniquees, and Cuddihunk. We 
landed at the first, which is separated from the second by a narrow 
creek navigable for boats only. These two Islands are the property of 
James Bowdoin, Esq., and the most valuable of the whole. The for- 
mer, as his tenant assured me, netts $350 annually, and the latter at 
least $3,000. Nonimasit is fifteen miles from New Bedford. We 
dined at the house of Paul Robinson, Mr. Bowdoin's principal tenant. 
Its appearance was antique, but neat and comfortable. Every thing 
about it indicated good living and thrift. The soil of this Island is 
weak and sandy. All of the cluster appeared destitute of wood, al- 
though I was assured there was enough in the interior. On Nashant 
deer run wild, and are protected to the proprietor by an act of the 
legislature. 

Through these Islands there are three passages into the vineyard 
sound, of which vessells take advantage as wind and tide serve. The 
most frequented though rocky and narrow navigation lies between the 
North East point of Nonimasit and the South Westerly parts of Fal- 
mouth, and is called Wood's hole. A second between Nashant and 
Pesk is called Robinson's hole. A third, between Pesk and Nasha- 
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winna, Quick's hole. In the afternoon, the wind failing, we could only 
by aid of the tide, which sets at the rate of nine knots an hour 
through Wood's hole, get through this passage, and auchored in a small 
bason called Wood's hole great harbour, lying on the Westerly side of 
the extreme South Westerly point of Cape Cod. Wood's hole little 
harbour is on the Easterly side of the same point. We passed the night 
on shore, at a Widow Parker's. Our accommodations were good, the 
landlady and her family very respectable, and the situation, command- 
ing a prospect of Buzzard's Bay on one side, and the Vineyard sound 
on the other, and of the Islands interjacent, very delightful and 
romantic. 

June 10. From Wood's, the course is South East to Holmes' 
Hole, on Martha's vineyard. The Sound is in this part about Six 
miles wide. Opposite to Holmes' Hole, and in sight of it, is the 
village of Falmouth. It has at a distance the appearance of a compact 
settlement, containing two churches and perhaps Forty houses. The 
harbour at Holmes' Hole is very commodious for ships of any burden, 
as it is deep, bold, and capacious. It has, however, no protection against 
North East Winds. This place is a famous refuge from storms in the 
winter, and its inhabitants are celebrated pilots, who get their living by 
conducting vessels through the difficult passes of the islands. Mar- 
tha's vineyard is twenty-one miles long and Six wide. It is well sup- 
plied with wood. The aspect of it from the Sound is naked and arid. 
It is divided into three Towns : Edgartown on the East, Tisbury in the 
Centre, and Chilmark at the West. The first includes Old Town, 
the second Holmes' Hole; the last the Elizabeth Islands. Chappo- 
quiddock is a small Island at the North East point of Martha's Vine- 
yard, and separated from it only by a narrow Channel. Cape Poge, 
its Northerly point, is a noted landmark. Government, it is said, con- 
templates the erection of a light-house upon it, — a work, from its sit- 
uation, obviously necessary. Old Town harbour is situated upon the 
East side of the Vineyard, on a small channel, which separates it from 
Chappoquiddock. The harbour is commodious, and the place carries 
on some, though no considerable, trade. From Cape Poge the general 
course to Nantucket is N E and East. We passed in sight of Tuck- 
anuck and Muskeket, two small islands which lie at the North West 
end of Nantucket. 

This Island lies in the shape of a crescent, the hollow of which faces 
the North West. Sandy point is at the North, Elle point at the 
West It is about fifteen miles long and three wide. The town of 
Nantucket lies near the centre of the Island. It appears from the 
harbour as large as Salem, but exhibits no marks of elegance or splen- 
dor. Peleg Coffin, Esq., treasurer of the Commonwealth, had given us 
letters to a Capt. Obed Hussey, who received us as boarders. Our 
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landlord, a jolly, sensible, Epicurean seaman, having beat about the 
ocean as a whale-fisher the best part of sixty years, had at length 
retired into harbour. He possessed a handsome competence, and took 
boarders for the sake of society, in so retired a spot as Nantucket, 
rather than for profit. His wife, a neat, motherly, precise quaker, was 
the perfect contrast of her husband. This, however, broke no squares 
in the family. The captain shook his fat sides in laughter at least 
every quarter of an hour, to which she moved in a sort of concert, 
rather from habit than constitution. His is the best boarding-house 
on the island. It is on a wharf, the most busy in the Town, hav- 
ing, as the Capt. assured me with great satisfaction, the sea flowing 
under the whole of it every tide, — a circumstance I did not relish so 
highly as my landlord, as it was accompanied by a considerable dock 
effluvia. 

Hussey's good-humour and his wife's kindness balanced all incon- 
veniences. My landlord took charge of the letters of introduction with 
which Mr. Coffin had furnished us, and I took a walk round the town. 
The houses, with but one or two exceptions, are built wholly of wood, 
and have but two stories. By far the greater number are without 
paint, and with those which have it, red is the predominant colour. 
They are built generally upon the street, and a few are ornamented 
with poplar-trees of a small growth. The streets are without pave- 
ment, and of a light sand. This in the centre of the street is at least 
half-shoe deep, but at the sides there is more hardness. There are 
four wharves in the Town, on which business appeared lively, notwith- 
standing that, as the fishermen were chiefly at sea, it was less brisk 
than usual. Its harbour is difficult of access, as it abounds in shoals. 
Nothing is omitted, however, for the security of mariners. Five or six 
buoys, a light-house at sandy point, another on Brant point, and a 
Beacon on the Island, warn them of dangers, and form objects by 
which they regulate their courses. The town stands on the West side 
of a small Bay, on the North side of the Island. Brant Point, pro- 
jecting from the extreme North "West side of the harbour to the South 
East, and point Courtou, opposite to Brant point, projecting to the 
South West from the North East side, form and protect it. Here is 
anchorage for vessells of any burthen. There are in the Town five 
or Six rope-walks, and a twine manufactory. The custom of riding 
in horse-carts, here called Calashes, has a very odd appearance to a 
stranger ; it is, however, common even with the most respectable and 
wealthy inhabitants. The sandiness of their roads renders springs 
unnecessary ; and as all the inhabitants have something to do with navi- 
gation, machines which can convey themselves and their goods with 
equal ease are very convenient. Chaises are owned in the island, but 
are esteemed articles of splendor. At dusk we went to the Town Gate 
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and saw a herd of Three hundred and Fifty cows returning from pas- 
ture under the care of two herdsmen. 

In the evening Mr. William Hammatt and Mr. Josiah Barker, to 
whom we had letters from Mr. Coifin, called and invited us to a party 
they had made for us to the East end of the Island. Hammatt is a 
widower. Barker apologized for his wife, who is a strict quaker, and a 
delegate to the general meeting of friends at Newport, for which place 
she had just taken passage. Our landlord and wife, who were, I found, 
companions for the best on the Island, were invited. Very early in 
conversation with these gentlemen I discovered the passions which the 
famous Nantucket Bank prosecution, for its robbery, had planted in 
the island, and which will never cease to rankle under the bosoms of 
the present generation of inhabitants. They were both, as also Capt. 
Hussey, friends of the accused, and spoke with an honest and becoming 
indignation of the injurious charges made against the most worthy men 
on the Island, and wnich, by the villainy of some and the weakness of 
others, through perjury and artifice, had nearly eflfected their conviction 
and ruin. 

June II. According to appointment, we rode to the East side of the 
Island, taking a circular route to the South East part of it. Our host and 
wife, Messrs. Hammatt and Barker, a Capt. Gardner, and Mr. Folger 
were of the party. We passed through places called, by their Indian 
names, Polpis, Squara, Sessakisha, and Siasconsit, dined at Tom Never's 
head, and returned at dusk to Nantucket. The almost total want of 
trees, houses, and fences, in the interior part of the Island, makes the 
road very uninteresting to the traveller. Once in every two or three 
miles a single farm-house appeared, surrounded by half a do?;en dwarf 
cherry-trees. Such an assemblage is a wood on Nantucket, where 
there is not a tree of native growth. Except in the neighbourhood of 
the town, there is no division of lands, but the whole Island is separated 
into three great lots, called the upper, the lower, and the middle pas- 
tures. These are marked out by three fences running the whole width 
of it. This arrangement results from the nature of the property of 
the inhabitants, which is, as far as it respects the far greater part of 
the Island, a common proprietary. The account given me of this sin- 
gular institution was that at its first settlement the whole Island was 
divided into Twenty-seven shares, to each of which was allotted forty 
acres of "house lot" land. These forty acres constitute the chief of 
what is called " inheritance " land, because they are held in severalty, 
and are regulated by the same rules as other real property in the Com- 
monwealth. The residue of the proprietors' property consists in the 
right of a common tillage and pasturage, regulated by the principles 
established by the proprietary. By these every share entitles the pro- 
prietor to the pasturage of forty-five horses, or Ninety cows, or Seven 
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hundred and Twenty sheep, besides his annual privilege of a division in 
the tillage land. As the number of inhabitants have increased, it has 
been found convenient to regulate all transactions by the smallest 
divisions of the right, and the divisions of the original twenty-seven 
shares are now sold by the name of Sheep's commons, one being equal 
to the pasturage of a sheep, Eight of a cow, and Sixteen of a horse. 
Eegular records of all their proceedings are kept by the proprietary. 
In the spring of every year they meet and determine, voting according 
to the Sheep's commons they possess, which pasture shall be tilled, 
which appropriated for cows and horses, and which for sheep. A com- 
mittee is then appointed to allot the tillage land into as many divisions 
as there are rights, and to mark and number each. The proprietors 
then draw lots for the division every individual is to enjoy in severalty 
the ensuing year. He then takes possession of it, and tills and plants it 
as he pleases ; the only boundary between him and his neighbour being 
a narrow furrow which by any other than a native's eye cannot be 
distinguished from other furrows in the field. The tendency of this 
scheme to exhaust the land, is easily seen, as no possessor has an inter- 
est to give it any permanent improvements, but, on the contrary, to 
impoverish it as much as possible. This conspiracy against land nat- 
urally poor has been eminently successful in reducing it to the most 
mir^erable and hungry state possible ; for which reason the most sen- 
sible proprietors have been and are still anxious to break up the origi- 
nal constitution of property ; but the small proprietors, who are the 
majority, find an interest in tlie present system, and the prejudices of 
the inhabitants favor it. The cows feed under the charge of two 
herdsmen, and are driven home every night ; but the sheep run at 
large during the whole year, each owner of which has a particular 
mark, registered in the records of the proprietary, and persons are ap- 
pointed to put upon the lambs the earmark of their parents. Annu- 
ally, in June, all the sheep on the Island are brought into two droves, 
the one for the East, the other for the "West end of it, and are all 
sheared together by shearers procured by the proprietor. Sixteen 
thousand sheep will be sheared this year in two days. This period is 
therefore a great festival. Not only great numbers come from the con- 
tinent as shearers, but multitudes of hucksters and traders flock to the 
island at this time to buy wool and vend their wares ; so that shearing- 
time, on Nantucket, is a sort of fair, resembling in everything but 
splendor and literature a Cambridge Commencement. The cultivated 
pasture had a most wretched aspect. The spires of grain looked weak, 
and the land turned up by the plough had the appearance of a sand- 
heap. Upon examination I found the soil superior to its promise. 
Below the white sand there is a fine black and a fine red sand. These, 
partaking of the nature of loam, are nutritive, and render land useful 
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here, which from its appearance would not be thought, on the continent, 
worthy of cultivation. 

The two principal villages are Sesakicha and Siasconsit. Both lie 
on the South East bank of the Island, about two miles from each other, 
and have nothing between them and Europe but the Atlantic expanse. 
They are mere temporary residences for fishermen, who come up 
from the town and reside here during two months in the Spring and 
two months in the fall, — the fishing seasons. They were at present 
deserted by all except one family left in each for its protection. A 
singular neatness and comfortable arrangement prevailed in these fish- 
ermen's resorts. The houses are but of one story, having a high 
pitched roof, but possessed of every necessary accommodation. We 
tarried half an hour at Siasconsit. There are here about thirty houses, 
built in three rows, in the form of streets, commanding an extensive 
prospect of the ocean. At Tom Never's head, which is a remarkable 
headland, at the most Southern point of the Island, there is but one 
house, about a quarter of a mile from the shore. At this we dined. 
Here was plenty, with neatness and good-humour : a kind talkative 
landlady, attentive and hearty companions. In the Evening we drank 
tea at Mr. Hammatt's, where Dr. Peter Easton, son in Law of Mr. 
Coffin, with his wife, were introduced to us, and gave us an invitation 
to dine with them on the next day at one o' Clock ; twelve being the 
usual Nantucket hour of dinner, which was postponed out of complai- 
sance to us. 

June 12. We rode to Elle point, the North West extremity of the 
Island, a distance of about Eight miles. In these, want of cultivation 
and of inhabitants is greater than in the parts we visited yesterday. 
After having rode two or three miles from the town, there is nothing in 
prospect but land and sky, except, as you progress to the shore, views 
of the water. Neither house, tree, grain, nor fence is to be seen. Three 
or four horses and thirty or forty sheep, straying at will over the 
rough extent, were the only objects to fix the eye. The surface of the 
country is broken into small hills, and covered with a thin and weak 
grass, shooting seemingly from sand. We passed two or three small 
ponds of water, abounding, as we were told, with very fine fish, at which 
the chief pleasure parties of the inhabitants terminate. Nantucket 
whale-fishers pursuing perch in a pond half a mile in circumference 
are objects ludicrous enough. Our landlord, however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Like his neighbours, he had transferred his affections 
from the cable and Harpoon to the hair-line and hook, and vaunted no 
less of the activity of his old age than of his youth. The difference of 
the theatres did not seem to enter his thoughts. 

During our ride we observed a man on horseback scampering over 
the country, and visiting every knot of horses within his sight. After 
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occupying himself half an hour in this way, he came up to us, enquiring 
if we had noticed a horse with certain marks, which he enumerated. 
He had been riding, he told us, over a third of the Island to find him. 
This process, to which all they who " common " their horses must 
submit, sometimes requires half a day to execute, and if the horse be 
wild, the owner is lucky if it does not require another half to take him. 
I would not be unjust, however, to the steeds of Nantucket, whose blood 
flows in a current very orderly and corrected, and who do not in gen- 
eral put their masters to much expense of breath in running them down. 
They are generally twelve or fourteen hands high, very meagre and 
patient under the afliiction of the whip. Indeed, the custom which 
their owners have of turning them loose aud leaving them to shift for 
themselves during the winter months cannot contribute to benefit their 
spirits or constitution. This practice, which would be thought cruel 
with us, is less injurious than one would expect, as their winters on 
this Island are much more mild, as their summers are also more tem- 
perate, than upon the continent. 

We dined at Dr. Easton's, a young practitioner of physick, a native 
of Newport, removed here for the sake of his profession. Mrs. Easton 
is a daughter of Mr. CofBn. They were very friendly and polite. Their 
house and establishment are in a style as elegant — by which name, 
however, it can scarcely be called — as any upon the Island. Easton 
appeared to possess a solid, well-informed mind ; and his wife was kind 
and motherly. The shortness of our acquaintance gives us no authority 
to judge concerning occult qualities and general character. As this 
island is secluded from intercourse with idle travellers, what is called 
taste and fashion cannot be expected to predominate at their entertain- 
ments ; but all the substantial and honest parts of hospitality they 
have in as great extent and as much reality as their neighbours. Messrs. 
Barker, Hammatt, Capt. Gardner, and his partner Albert Gardner 
were of Easton's party. The last was one of the victims of bank 
malignity in (name not given), and took his trial, with four others of the 
first character aud rank on the island, on an indictment for robbing the 
bank. He appeared to be a man of feeling and spirit. His friends 
assured me that he had never recovered the shock of that prosecution ; 
notwithstanding he had been acquitted, and public opinion had done 
him and the rest of the accused justice, that the wound then inflicted 
upon his peace of mind would never be closed. 

After dinner we took a walk to the twine manufactory. About 
twenty young women are the only spinners, and earn flfty Cents daily in 
the works. We were next shown some of the best grass and clover 
fields on the island, and which, being of that description called " house 
lot " land, had been inclosed and manured. It was surprizingly fine, 
compared with any I had seen on Nantucket, but scarce above medioq- 
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rity compared with the like species on the Continent. After taking tea 
at Dr. Easton's and amusing ourselves with four fine children of his, 
we returned to our lodgings, and found that Capt. Lawrence, the hon- 
est old quaker seaman who had brought us to Nantucket, had called on 
us and left an invitation for us to take tea at his house the next day. 

June 13. Having made our arrangements for leaving Nantucket, we 
did not neglect to return the civility of Capt. Lawrence and wife by a 
short visit. Lawrence had seen better days, and had been upon a level, 
in point of property, with the principal inhabitants of the Island. But 
misfortunes had beset his old age, and he was just preparing to remove 
his family to Alexandria ; preferring to descend into an humble sphere 
among strangers, rather than to remain in a place where every object 
reminded him of his lost prosperity. Mrs. Lawrence, an old quaker, 
was very kind and affectionate ; regretted that she could not see more 
of us, and would not suffer us to leave her house until she had put up a 
bottle of cordial for my wife's refreshment on her passage. 

At 12 o'clock at Noon we took the packet for New Bedford. Our 
landlord followed us to the vessell and bad us a hearty farewell, prom- 
ising not to pass us without a notice when he should come to Boston. 
The wind, which at first was very favorable, soon failed us, and with 
difiiculty we cast anchor in Holmes' Hole harbour. We passed the 
night on shore at a public house, which was neat and plentifully pro- 
vided. This harbour is a common rendezvous for ships in the winter, 
affording them a secure retreat from storms, being well protected 
against all winds except the North East. Our landlord assured us 
that it was not uncommon at that season for Sixty sail to be lying 
here three weeks, waiting for an opportunity to pursue their voyage. 
Our lodgings, situated on the Easterly side of Holmes' Hole harbour, 
commanded a fine view of it, and of its principal settlement, on the 
opposite side, of the Vineyard sound, of the Town of Falmouth, and 
of the coast of Cape Cod. 

June 14. Our seamen roused us before dawn, and after a delightful 
sail we landed at New Bedford at Twelve o'Clock. In the afternoon 
we attended divine service. Dr. Samuel West, celebrated for the 
strength and metaphysical acuteness of his mind, officiated. He is not 
less remarkable for singular slovenliness and oddity of behaviour. He 
is now above seventy ; his person disgustingly dirty, and his manner 
careless to a degree that is indecent. His sermon was an hour long, 
delivered extemporaneously, and ftill of successive repetitions both of 
language and idea. It showed, however, a noble structure of intellect 
in ruins. But both his own reputation and the honor of the desk 
require that he should cease officiating. The meeting-house is small 
but new, very simple and neat in decoration. The audience seemed 
more inclined to sleep, or to laugh at their pastor, than listen to him ; 
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for both of which improprieties they have a more than ordinary 
apology. 

June 15. We this day resumed our chair, and passing through a 
country of little variety and affording little to observe or to interest, 
we reached Plymouth, the landing-place of our fathers. The town is 
built upon a hill, which rises rapidly from the bay.' The highest part 
of this hill, used for a burial-ground, commands a most extensive and 
variegated prospect. The rock so famous as the spot on which our 
ancestors, in Dec. 1620, first stepped, has been divided. One part has 
been conveyed a quarter of a mile to the Center of the Town. The 
residue lies in the centre of a wharf, but is left uncovered to gratify the 
curiosity and pride of the inhabitants. 

June 16. We continued this day our homeward course through a 
rich and flourishing part of the country. A thunder-storm detained us 
at Weymouth, where we passed the night, and the next day returned to 
our family in Boston. 

Distances and Taverns. 



From Boston to Wrenthara . . 
Wrenth" to Pawtucket . . 
Pawtucket to Provi'dence . 

Providence to Warren . . 

"Warren to Bristol ferry . . 
Bristol ferry to Congdon's . 



Congdon's to Newport . . 
Newport to Howland'a ferry 



Howland's ferry to Westport . 
Westport to New Bedford . . 
New Bedford to Nantucket . 



27 miles. 
14 " 



10 



5 
11 



60 



New Bedford to Plymouth 



18 



Whitney's tavern at W. very 

good. 
Aldrich's, decent for gentlemen, 

but inconv' for ladies. 
Cole's, an excellent house, kind, 

neat, and attentive family. 

a tavern, on the Eastern road in 
the centre of Rhode Island — 
a very good house. 

at Tiverton on the East side of 
this ferry Gen'. Howland 
keeps a tavern, miserably pro- 
vided and dirty. 

Wilk's tavern, neat and kind, 
but illy provided. 

Crocker's, neat, well provided, 
and attentive. 

By water — at Wood's hole at 
the South West point of Cape 
Cod Mrs. Parker's is a very 
excellent Tavern ; at Holmes' 
Hole, on the East side of the 
harbour, Davis's is a very 
good bouse. 



Mr. Whitney referred to the history of the town of Milton, 
by Albert K. Teele ; and he read several quaint and amusing 
extracts from the journal. of the Rev. Peter Thacher, the first 
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pastor of Milton, which is contained in the Appendix, and re- 
minds one of the diary of Judge Sewall. 

Dr. Geeen communicated a paper on the population of 
Groton at different times, with some notes on the Provincial 
Census of 1765 : — 

The town of Groton was formerly a much more important 
place relatively, both in size and influence, than it is at the 
present time. According to the census of 1790, it was then 
the second town in Middlesex County, Cambridge alone having 
a larger population. At that time Groton had 322 families, 
numbering 1,840 persons ; and Cambridge, 355 families, num- 
bering 2,115 persons. Charlestown had a population of 1,583 ; 
and Newton, 1,360. Reading, with 341 families (19 more 
than Groton), numbered 1,802 persons (38 less than Groton). 
Woburn then had a population of 1,727 ; Framingham, 1,598 ; 
Marlborough, 1,554; and Waltham, 882. Pepperell contained 
1,132 inhabitants ; Shirley, 677 ; Westford, 1,229 ; and Little- 
ton, 854. 

There were at that time in Middlesex County 41 towns, 
which number has since been increased to 48 towns and 
6 cities ; and in the meanwhile Brighton and Charlestown 
have been merged in the municipality of Boston, and thus 
have lost their separate existence. Major Aaron Brown, of 
Groton, and General Henry Woods, of Pepperell, were the 
marshals who took the census of the county, with the excep- 
tiqn of that small portion lying on the further side of the 
Merrimack River. 

The town of Groton was incorporated on May 25, 1655 ; 
and its territory originally comprised 64 square miles, which 
was considerably increased by the liberal measurement so 
common in those days. In a report made on May 23, 1661, 
by a committee consisting of Mr. Thomas Danforth, a noted 
surveyor of early times. Captain Edward Johnson, the his- 
torian, and Ephraim Child, it is said that this territory would 
afford comfortable accommodations for 60 families at least, 
that might subsist by husbandry. When it is stated that 
there are now living, within the original limits of Groton 
Plantation, more than 9,000 inhabitants, it will be seen how 
vain are human predictions and calculations. 

A comparison of the population of the town at different 
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periods is somewhat interesting to those familiar with its his- 
tory. John Tinker, in a petition to the General Court, dated 
October, 1659, four years after the incorporation of the town, 
says that the Plantation " Continueth vnpeopled." The 
report of the committee, — of which Thomas Danforth was 
chairman, — dated May 23, 1661, and alreadj' quoted, states 
that there were four or five families " planted " at that time. 
In March, 1676, when the town was burned by the Indians, it 
was estimated by the Rev. William Hubbard, in his Narra- 
tive, that there were then 60 families in the place. Another 
writer of that period puts the number of dwellings destroyed 
at 66, and says that only 6 houses were left standing. From 
these estimates it would appear that the population of the 
town at the time of its destruction was between 300 and 350 
inhabitants. Fi'om March, 1676, until the early spring of 
1678, the settlement was abandoned and entirely deserted. 
In March, 1680, there were 40 families in the town, as appears 
by some statistical returns printed in " The New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register " (V. 173) for April, 1851. 
In March, 1707-8, there M'ere 67 polls (" Collections of the 
American Statistical Association," p. 146), which would in- 
dicate a population of about 800 persons. At the beginning of 
the year 1755 there were 14 negro slaves in town — seven men 
and seven women — who were sixteen years old or upwards. 

On June 2, 1763, Governor Francis Bernard sent a message 
to the General Court, expressing his wish that a census of the 
Province might be taken ; but that body paid no heed to the 
suggestion. On January 19, 1764, he renewed the proposi- 
tion, and apparently with better success ; for the Legislature, 
on February 2, adopted an order carrying out his wishes. 
The popular heart, however, was not in the work, and no 
interest was taken in the measure. The people were sus- 
picious of the rulers in England, and jealous of all political 
interference ; and it is but natural that the census proceeded 
slowly. On March 5, 1765, an Act was passed by the General 
Court to carry into effect an order which had previously been 
passed for numbering the people within the Province. This 
action shows that the Governor's pet scheme was not receiving 
a warm support. 

With these drawbacks, and under such conditions, the first 
census of the houses, families, and number of people in the 

18 
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Province of Massachusetts Bay ever taken was finished in the 
year 1765. Singularly enough, there are now no returns of this 
enumeration among the Provincial or State archives, where 
they were undoubtedly placed. How or when they disappeared 
is a matter of conjecture ; but probably they were lost amid 
the confusion that naturally prevailed during the Revolution- 
ary period. Fortunately a copy of this census was found by 
the late Judge Samuel Dana, of Groton, among some papers 
of a deceased friend, which had then lately come into his 
possession ; and by him sent to the " Columbian Centinel " 
newspaper, where it was printed for the first time in the issue 
of August 17, 1822, more than half a century after the enumera- 
tion was made. From this source is derived all the information 
concerning the figures of the census of 1765 ; and the printed 
copy, in the absence of any other, is an authority second in 
importance only to the original manuscript returns. At that 
time the town of Groton had 1,408 inhabitants. 

In his letter to the editor of the Centinel, Judge Dana 
suggests that the copy — presumably the original document — 
should be sent, after it was printed, to the Antiquarian Society 
for preservation in its library. If he meant by this expression 
the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, it appears 
not to have been done. "Within a few weeks a careful search 
for it has been made by the librarian, but without success ; 
and no record of the missing document is found among the 
accessions of that period. After it had been used as " copy " 
by the printers, it doubtless was thrown away. 

In the early days of library management, loose manuscripts 
and other papers were not guarded with that care which they 
now receive, and consequently were more liable to loss. I 
mention this fact, because these missing census returns were 
once probably in the possession of the Historical Society. 
Among some gifts made to this library by the Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman, on April 9, 1791, is a " List of Inhabitants in the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, in 1764 and 1765" (Proceedings, 
vol. i. p. 8), which does not appear in the Society's Catalogue 
published in the year 1811 ; nor is there now any clew to it. 
The Catalogue of 1796 does not give the separate manuscripts. 
Perhaps this list was taken out from the library by a member 
at some time between the years 1791 and 1811, and never re- 
turned. Subsequently it may have drifted into Judge Dana's 
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hands, and thus found its way to the public through the 
columns of the Centinel. 

Akin to this subject, there is now in the Society's library a 
memorandum-book of forty-five pages, which contains some 
interesting facts connected directly or indirectly with the 
population of the Commonwealth during the Revolutionary 
period. Mr. Felt, a former librarian, evidently used it in 
preparing an article on the population of Massachusetts, 
which is published in the first volume of the " Collections of 
the American Statistical Association " (Boston, 1847). In 
his paper Mr. Felt gives nearly all the statistics found in the 
book, and speaks of it as " a manuscript of credible author- 
ity" (p. 157), though without mentioning it more specifically. 
The number of white persons within the State in the year 
1776, and the number of polls in 1778 and 1781, as well as 
other statistical items, are also given, though it is not known 
by whom the record was made. According to this authority 
the population of Groton in the year 1776 was 1,639; the 
number of ratable polls in 1778 was 362, and the number in 
1781 was 395. 

In compliance with a resolution of Congress, an Act was 
passed by the General Court of Massachusetts on July 2, 
1784, requiring the assessors of towns to make certain returns, 
from which it appears that there were at that time 418 polls 
in Groton. This was the largest number returned by any 
town in the county, with the single exception of Cambridge, 
which had 457 polls ; and after Groton came Reading with 
399 polls, and Woburn with 395, followed closely by Framing- 
ham with 389. 

At the several decennial dates of the United States census 
the population of Groton has been as follows : in the year 
1790,1,840; 1800,1,802; 1810,1,886; 1820,1,897; 1830, 
1,925 ; 1840, 2,139 ; 1850, 2,515 ; 1860, 3,193 ; 1870, 3,584 ; 
and 1880, 1,862. The town of Ayer was incorporated on 
February 14, 1871, and made up almost entirely from the 
territory of Groton, which accounts for the great diminution 
in the population between the last two decennial periods, as 
given above. The new town started on its corporate existence 
with a population nearly equal to that of the parent town, 
and, with all the vigor of youth, soon surpassed it in size. 

The population of Groton, as taken by the State in the 
quinquennial years, has been as follows : in the year 1855, 
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2,745 ; 1865, 3,176 ; 1875, 1,908 ; and 1885, 1,987. By all 
the enumerations, National or State, made during the present 
centurj'-, it will be seen that there has been a steady increase 
in the population of the town, with the exception of the 
period between the years 1860 and 1865, when there was 
a slight decrease of 17 inhabitants ; and of the period between 
1875 and 1880, when there was a falling off of 46 inhabitants. 
The loss in the first instance was due, of course, to the dis- 
turbing influence of the Civil War. 

The population of Ayer in the year 1885 was 2,190 ; and if 
that village had not been separately incorporated, the popula- 
tion of Groton would now be considerably more than 4,000 
inhabitants. According to the last State census there were 
32 towns or cities in Middlesex County larger than Groton, 
and 21 towns smaller. 

The original Groton Plantation, as granted by the Genei'al 
Court on May 25, 1655, has furnished the entire territory of 
Ayer ; the whole of Pepperell, with the exception of a narrow 
strip lying along its northern boundary, which once belonged 
to the West Parish of Dunstable (HoUis) ; the whole of 
Shirley, with the exception of a small portion formerly known 
as " Stow Leg ; " one half of Dunstable ; and has contributed 
more or less to form five other towns, — namely. Harvard, 
Littleton, and Westford (including a part of Forge Village), 
in Massachusetts, besides Nashua and Hollis, in New Hamp- 
shire. The total population of this territory is now between 
9,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. 

SUMMAEY. 

Population of Oroton at different Times. 

Town incorporated on May 25, 1655; in October, 1659, "vn- 
peopled;" in May, 1661, four or five families; in March, 1676, about 
300 inhabitants; in March, 1680, forty families; in March, 1708, 67 
polls; in March, 1765, 1,408 inhabitants; in 1776, 1,639 inhabitants; 
in 1778, 862 polls; in 1781, 395 polls; and in 1784, 418 polls. 

Year. Inhnbitflnts. Year. Inhabitants. 

1790 1,840 1855 2,745 

1800 1,802 1860 3,193 

1810 1,886 1865 3,176 

1820 1,897 1870 3,584 

1830 1,925 1875 1,908 

1840 2,139 1880 1,862 

1860 2,515 1885 1,987 
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Judge Chambkelain said that those who have read Ma- 
hon's History of England will recollect the quotation (vol. vi. 
p. 121) from Gordon, that Samuel Adams's "necessities prob- 
ably urged him [when a collector of taxes] to supply himself 
time after time from the cash in hand ; " and also that, in his 
Appendix, his Lordship informs us that he undertook to get at 
the facts, with the assistance of an American friend, but with 
indecisive results. 

A similar charge by Hutchinson, written about the same 
time as that of Gordon, but published forty years later, was 
investigated in this Society in' 1883, and the conclusions ar- 
rived at may be found in Vol. XX. of our Proceedings. In 
that discussion I took a hand quite extemporaneously, and 
hazarded the conjecture that Hutchinson's charge that Samuel 
Adams " made defalcation " as a collector of taxes possibly 
meant no more than that he failed to collect them ; and while 
my remarks were going through the press I chanced to find in 
one of Hutchinson's messages a use of the word " defalcation " 
which seemed to warrant that conjecture. I must, however, 
have had some misgivings in respect to such a reading of 
Hutchinson's text, for I find that I referred to Gordon's 
charge, in unmistakable terms, of a grosser offence. And 
now, since the publication of that portion of the Boston town 
records contained in the Eighteenth Report of the Record 
Commissioners, and especially, after consulting the original 
books of the town treasurer of the period, entitled " Supple- 
mental Journal No. 9," and " Leger No. XHI.," I am reluc- 
tantly obliged to say that Hutchinson undoubtedly meant 
that Samuel Adams used the town's money for his own pur- 
poses ; but I do not now propose to discuss the truth of the 
charge. 

Mr. Bangs presented to the Society a small book, saying : — 

This little volume, said to be " now rare " (Miss John- 
ston's " Original Portraits of Washington," p. 25), contains 
thirteen portraits of American patriots, including one of 
Washington, drawn by Pierre Eugdne du Simiti^re (or Sime- 
ti^re), "Painter and Member of the Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia," who lived in Philadelphia, and died there in 
1784. The date of publication is May 10, 1783; but the 
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drawings were made probably some years earlier, for " S. 
Huntingdon " is described in the volume as " President of the 
Congress," and Samuel Huntington was President of Congress 
from Sept. 28, 1779, to July 6, 1781. General Arnold also 
appears in the volume as " drawn from the life," and he de- 
serted to the enemy in September, 1780. 

Washington was in Philadelphia during January and part of 
February, 1779 ; and it seems not unlikely that this portrait 
was drawn then, when he was almost forty-seven years old 
(born Feb. 22, 1732). 

That the portraits were reall}' drawn from the life, we have 
Washington's own testimony. In a letter to William Gordon, 
dated March 8, 1785, he says : — 

" If M. du Simitiere is living, and at Philadelphia, it is possible he 
may have miniature engravings of most, if not all, the military char- 
acters you want, and in their proper dresses. He drew many good 
likenesses from the life, and got them engraved at Paris for sale. 
Among these I have seen that of General Gates, Baron Steuben, and 
others ; as also of your humble servant." * 

Dr. Green announced the decease of Ephraim George 
Squier, whose name stands at the head of the roll of Hon- 
orary or Corresponding Members, and who died on April 
17, in Broolilyn, New York. He was born at Bethlehem, 
New York, on June 17, 1821, and was chosen a Corresponding 
Member of this Society June 29, 1848. He was the author 
of several works relating to the history and antiquities of this 
country and Central America. 

1 Sparks's Washington, vol. ix. p. 100. 



